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ABSTRACT 

This report which presents information on the 
postsecondary activities of spring 1968 graduates of Wisconsin high 
schools is based on data obtained by surveying one-twelfth of the 
57,349 seniors who completed the 1968 Senior Survey Questionnaire. 
Comparisons are made between the students* first-year activities and 
their plans as seniors, and between their first and second year after 
graduation activities. Included in these comparisons is information 
on their occupational aspirations as seniors, choice of 
post-secondary institutions as seniors, occupation and education of 
fathers, family income, high school coarse, high school decile rank, 
and type of school attended first year after graduation. The report 
also discusses '1) the reasons why those who anticipated continued 
education did not attend, their high school decile rank and their 
fathers education; (2) post-secondary educational planning and 
characteristics of graduates continuing their education; (3) 
characteristics of graduates who interrupted their post- high school 
education; and (4) characteristics of graduates in school the second 
year after their graduation. (AF) 
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PREFACE 



In the spring of 1968, a questionnaire survey was made of Wisconsin 
high school seniors in an attempt co discover their preferences for colle- 
giate, vocational-technical, or no formal education beyond the secondary 
school and the characteristics of each group; factors which affect the choice 
of college; types of high school graduates not expecting to continue their 
schooling and the reasons therefore; and the effects of the secondary school, 
friends and relatives, financial aids, housing, college location, college 
image and specializations, and education and occupation of parents on the 
decisions of high school graduates. Two reports, one by Lins^ and the other 
by Rossmiller^, were prepared from those data. 

Those reports, as well as the data reported herein, were developed to 
provide information helpful in statewide planning for the education of Wiscon- 
sin youth and consequently for the planning of the types of educational insti- 
tutions, disciplines, and facilities to meet the education needs of those 
youth. 

Many persons and agencies have been involved in one way cr another in 
the studies. The high school seniors were very cooperative in providing data 
through the original questionnaire. A sample of those persons also very con- 
scientiously gave of their time in supplying follow-up information; if the 
person in the sample did not respond, the parent was asked to complete a 

^L. J. Lins. Post-Secondary Educational Preferences of High School Seniors 
(Madison: Coordinating Council for Higher Education, June 1969), pp. xiii + 97. 

^ Robert G. Rossmiller. An Assessment of the Relative Impact of Fami ly 
Finances and Financial Aids on the Educational Decisions of Wisconsin f s 1968 
Secondary School Seniors (University of Wisconsin: Unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, 1969), pp. x + 197. 
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shorter quest ionnaire. We are deeply appreciative of these efforts as well 
as thoac of the secondary school principals and counselors and members of 
the staffs of the Department of Public Instruction, the Higher Educational 
Aids Board, the School of Education of the University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
the Wisconsin Association of Student Financial Aids Administrators, the 
State University system, the Vocational-Technical-Adult system, the private 
colleges, and the Coordinating Council for Higher Education in connection 
with the original survey. Special recognition in that work is due J. Kenneth 
Little, R. Wray Strowig (deceased), and Josiah S. Dilley of the University of 
Wisconsin School of Education; Robert Rcasmiller, Director of Financial Aids 
at the Wisconsin State University-Stevens Point; and Allan Abell, Assistant 
Coordinator of Institutional Studies at the University of Wisconsin. 

The report which follows would not have been possible had it not been 
for the untiring work of Anila MenOn in preparing and sending the question- 
naire, supervising and directing the ceding, making provisions for machine 
processing, and the many other tasks for which she assumed responsibility. 

We extend our special thanks to her* Deeply involved alio were Richard Roth, 
Administrator of Pupil Services in the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Kentner V« Fritz, Counselor of the University of Wisconsin Counseling 
Center; William Woodson, Specialist for Data Processing of the University 
of Wisconsin Social Science Research Institute:; and the State Department of 
Public Instruction key punch and data processing staff members who keypunched 
the data duck. To these persons and to numerous others who were very helpful 
to us we extend our sincere gratitude. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



As background for interpretation of the following, it is recommen- 
ded that the "Preface" and "introduction" of this report be read. It 
also is recommended that the entire report be studied by persons deeply 
interested in college attendance patterns and characteristics of students 
with certain attendance patterns. 

The sample of persons surveyed consisted of one-twelfth of the 57,349 
spring 1968 Wisconsin high school seniors who completed the 1968 Senior 
Survey Questionnaire. The sample was stratified by secondary school. There 
were returns for 83 percent of the persons for whom addresses were located. 



College Attendance Patterns 

. • . Based upon the spring 1968 seniors surveyed, it can be expected 

that, of current Wisconsin high school graduates, about 58 percent 



can uc expec ten to attend a post— secondary 
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following graduation and an additional 13 percent will attend a 
post-secondary institution the second year following graduation. 



. , . The proportion of post-secondary attendees by type of institution 
the year after high school gradua^on is quite similar to the pro- 
portions anticipating as seniors to attend those institutions. The 
percentage differences by institution were: University of Wisconsin 

system, +0.9 percent; State University system, +0,5 percent; Voca- 
tional-Technical, -1.6 percent; Wisconsin private, +1.2 percent; 
out-of-state, -1.2 percent; and County Teachers Colleges, 0.2 percent. 
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... A high proportion of the graduates expecting as seniors to continue 

their schooling as full-time students do so the year following gradu- 
ation-^. 4 percent of the men and 85.2 percent of the women. 

... A higher proportion of the seniors expected to attend school the year 
following graduation than actually did— 68.6 percent vs. 57.9 percent. 

• • » Few students who as seniors plan to work full time attend a post- 

secondary institution the following fall — 6.7 percent of the men 
and 4.7 percent of the women. 

. , . The percent of graduates continuing their education varied according 
to the type school they planned to attend as seniors. Kales planning 
to attend the University of Wisconsin system and females planning to 
attend a private in-state college were the most likely to attend some 
school the year after graduation. Less than 60 percent of the males 
and females planning to enroll in a vocational-technical school were 
attending school the year after they were graduated. 

• • • There is much less similarity between senior plans and activity the 

year after graduation for those not planning to attend school. Those 
not planning to continue their education show little consistency be- 
tween plans and activities. It would appear seniors either have an 
ducational" plan or no firm plan when they graduate. The high 
incidence of movement between schools and between activity categories 
after the graduates have been out of high school for a year suggests 
that the "educational" plan is simply a decision as to which school 
to enter. Further evidence of the unreality of senior plans is found 
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in the figures which show that, for those planning to attend school, 
78 percent of the males and 50 percent of che females hoped to have 
professional or executive careers--a numerical impossibility based 
on the current occupational structure in the United States. 

Factors Influencing College Attendance 

. . . Parents and students apparently desire that there be an upgrading 
of educational level. While it was found that the proportion of 
graduates attending school increased as the level of fathers* educa- 
tion increased, 43.5 percent of boys, whose fathers had no education 
beyond the elementary school, attend a post-secondary institution. 

, . . Family income level does not appear to be a factor in the activities 
of males the first year after gracuaLion but females from average or 
low income families are less likely to continue their education than 
are girls from high income families# 

. * . High school class rank does not clearly differentiate between those 
who continue their education and those who do not. Over 38 percent 
of the male and 46 percent of the female seniors in the bottom 10 
percent of their graduating class continued their schooling; these 
percentages surpass the second and third decile ranks for boys and 
the first through the sixth decile ranks for girls indicating per- 
haps that special efforts are being made to identify and aid poten- 
tially able but academically unsuccessful (as measured by teacher 



grades) students 



. . . The relationship between high school rank and attendance at a four- 
year college is different than would be expected normally. While a 
higher proportion of graduates in the top 20 percent of their class 
attend'd college degree programs than lower ranking students, a 
higher proportion of graduates in the bottom 20 percent of their class 
attended four-year colleges than those ranked in the middle of their 
class. Ibis possibly reflects the results of programs directed at 
getting "disadvantaged” students into college but it may also reflect 
that ’’disadvantaged" and low academic performance have become inter- 
preted as somewhat synonymous. Lower high school achievers might 
benefit from considering other than college degree programs and more 
middle achievers could benefit from exploring a wider range of post- 
high school educational opportunities. 

. . . Apparently jscrae persons delay >jheir schooling in order to earn funds 
for that schooling. Of the men and women working full time the first 
year after graduation, 11. 9 percent of the men and 5.0 percent of the 
women enrolled in a post-secondary institution the second year after 
being graduated from high school. 

. . , The mount of family support available to the male graduate is a more 
critical influence on choice of school than is family income level. 
Males and females with over $2,000 per year available from their 
families are more likely than others to attend out-of-state colleges. 
The state-supported institutions are particularly attractive to stu- 
dents with less than $1,000 a year family support. Moreover, 68.6 
percent of the students were receiving some assistance from other than 
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their families with the rest totally dependent on parental support* 
The majority receiving no help from any source were attending the 
U„W. Center system, a vocational -technical program, or a State 
University campus. 

• • • "Typing of self" starts early as is noted in the relationship be- 
tween high school curriculum entered, chosen usually no later 
than the ninth grade, and the type school attended after graduation. 
Over 90 percent of graduates from a college preparatory program 
entered a college degree program. Graduates of a vocational-tech- 
nical high school program were more likely to enter a college de- 
gree program than were graduates of a general program but propor- 
tionately few graduates of either program entered college degree 
programs. 



. • • There appears to be a relationship between type school attended 

and working while attending school. There is a greater probability 
of males working while attending school if they enroll in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin system or at a vocational-technical school 
than if they attend a State University, an out-of-state college, 
or a private in-state college. The data for women are quite 
similar except that males work more hours than women and a consider- 
ably higher proportion of the men than of the women attending voca- 
tional-technical schools work. 

• . . Females are less able to earn a similar level of support as do males 
thr ough summer employment. Students in the U. W* Center system arc 
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more likely to earn a higher proportion of their educational costs 
through summer employment than is true of students attending other 
in-state or out-of-state campuses. Nearly 70 percent of the U. W. 
Center system students earn more than half of their educational 
expent.es for the coming year through stunner employment,, Any edu- 
cational system which would require a certain level of student self- 
support through summer employment should recognize the differences 
in ability to earn funds during the summer. 

... Ability to comnute to a campus does effect the proportion of students 
going m for post-secondary education. About 30 percent of the 
students commute. There appears to be no relationship between the 
reasons for commuting and estimated family income (high, medium, or 
low). There is little relationship also between the reasons given 
for anticipated commuting as seniors and the reasons given for com- 
muting during the first year of attendance. Only the out-of-state 
institutions have a lower proportion of their Wisconsin students com- 
muting than do the Wisconsin State Universities. 

Dropouts and Transfers 

. , . The typical dropouts (the persons who leave one school and do not 
attend another the second year after graduation) are the students 
who go tJ school near home (University Centers, State Universities, 
and vocational -technical schools), who were average (not high or low 
ranking) high school students, and had less than $1,500 available 
from their families for the first-year educational costs. About one- 
quarter of them drop because of inadequate grades; there are no 
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patterns or characteristics which typify the remaining dropouts. 
Seven percent of the men and six percent of the women attending 
a post-secondary institution the first year after high school grad- 
uation were not enrolled in any institution the second year. 

... One of the most surprising findings was that the majority of 

seniors applied for admission to only one school and just as sur- 
prising that no respondent indicated that he or she had failed to 
be accepted by at least one institution. If it were not for the 
high transfer figures, it would be tempting to conclude that seniors 
are able to decide upon the "one best" school for themselves, make 
application, be accepted and possibly complete their program in 
their first choice of school. Cm the surface, it appears that not 
enough attention is given to the "why" of continuing one's educa- 
tion but rather that the process stops at getting admitted to a 
school. It would seem seniors have "categorized” themselves as 
particular "type" students who must attend a particular "type" 
school only to find out sometime during the first year that either 
the assessments of self and/or the school were erroneous. Overall 
after one year, 44.2 percent of the males and 37.1 percent of the 
females had either dropped from or transferred from the school they 
first entered. 

. • . One— fifth of the males and 16.5 percent of the females who contin- 
ued their education for a second year transferred. Student mobility 
cannot be easily explained; one student transferred into a particu- 
lar type school for just about every student who was transferring 
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out. It 4id appear that students were dissatisfied witti their first 
year experience and in transferring they "hoped" to find a better 
situation. 

. , . Of the total group of 1968 graduates, eight percent fewer males and 14 
percent fewer females were in some type school the second year after 
gr a d u at ion. The attrition rate would have been even greater except 
that nearly 12 percent of the males and five percent of the females 
who worked full time the first year after graduation attended school 
full time the second year. A small percentage of those not continuing 
a s econd year had completed one- year non-degree programs. 

. . . It appears that geographic proximity of a school is a decided factor 
in attracting st.-udentt^ However, the current educational structure 
appears to he adequate to the extent that it allows high school gradu- 
ates to begin some type n£ education; the second year mobility figures 
suggest the need for less specialisation among schools the first two 
years and the need for a system of easier movement from system to 
system ox campus to campuB. 
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This study is a continuation of the Wisconsin Senior Survey which 
evaluated post-high school expectations of the 1968 graduating high school 
seniors. The earlier survey sought to determine the proportion of students 
planning to attend some form of post-high school training. The survey also 
evaluated the circumstances and conditions which encouraged or discouraged 
continuing education beyond high school. 

The present survey focuses on the actual post-high school activities 
of the 1968 graduating class. This two-year after graduation follow-up 
evaluates the consistency of the seniors 1 stated plans by comparing those 
plans with their actual post-high school activities. Moreover, the post- 
high school activities of the 1968 graduates’ are studied in relation to high 
school performance and family background variables. 

P rocedure 

The procedures followed in obtaining the original 1968 population of 
high school seniors ^re detailed in the Lins^ report, "Post-Secondary Edu- 
cational Preferences of High School Seniors." The 3 968 Senior Survey con- 
sisted of 57,349 completed questionnaires which represented 86.2 percent 
of the seniors enrolled in Wisconsin private and public schools. The analy- 
ses for that report were based on a one-in-six sample of the 57,349 respon- 
dents stratified by high school of attendance. 

The sample for the report which follows consisted of a random sample 
of half of the sample used in the original report. It was necessary to 
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limit the sifce of the sample because of restrictions on the dollars avail- 
able and the time it would take # o process the data. 

The follow-up quest ionnaire (Appendix A) was developed to obtain in- 
formation about the 1968 Wisconsin high school seniors* post-secondary ac- 
tivities, A second, and shorter questionnaire (Appendix B), was developed 
to be sent to the parents of persons in the sample who did not respond, 

A three-stage mailing was planned. The first mailing on December 19, 
1969, to 4,665 graduates was timed to reach post-secondary attendees while 
they were home for the Christmas holidays® A second mailing to nonrespon- 
dents was made on January 16, 1970, After the second mailing, 2,840 (61%) 
of the persons in the sample had responded, A third follow-up, February 27, 
directed to the parents elicited an additional 902 returns. No forwarding 
address for either the students or parents could be found for 144 graduates. 
If the number sampled is reduced by 144, then the total number for whom 
fcllow-up information was obtained (3,742) represents 83 percent of the 4,521 
to whom questionnaires were sent. Incomplete information from 36 persons 
reduced the number of usable respondents to 3,706, 1,855 males and 1,851 
females. The usable sample thus consists of 50.1 percent men and 49.9 per- 
cent women whereas the sample from which they were drawn consisted of 50,7 
percent men and 49.3 percent women. 

For the purpose of covering a variety of possible activities and ex- 
tended plans of the 1968 graduate, the questionnaire was divided into three 
parts. The first section was answered by all graduates. Tne second section 
was designed for those who attended a post-secondary institution. The third 
section was to be answered by those who had worked full time for at least 
one year since graduation. 
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The first section of the questionnaire asked for the current educa- 
tional, occupational, and marital status of the 1968 graduate, Ques ti.on;; 
in this section were also designed to obtain information about any post- 
secondary sr ool the respondent may have attended, consistency between 
senior plans and activities after graduation, and reasons why graduates 
failed to follow their senior plan3. The number of post-secondary insti- 
tutions to which applied and by which accepted was also asked for in this 
section. 

The second section of the questionnaire was directed to graduates who 
pursued post-secondary education or training. Questions were asked abcut 
federal and Wisconsin state scholarships and loans, about the percentage 
of educational costs met through summer and part-time work, and reasons for 
transferring between schools, dropping from school, and commuting to school. 

The third section of the qv estionnaire was designed for those working 
full time. This section sought information about the respondents’ occupa- 
tion, job location, and on-the-job training. 

The available information frcym the 1968 survey regarding family back- 
ground, scholastic performance, and post-high school plans is studied in 
relation to post “high school behavior. The combining of these two surveys 
provides information which can help answer a question such as, u Why do 
certain Hype 1 high school graduates attend or fail to attend certain 1 type 1 
post-high school education or training institutions?” 

Definition cf Terms 

In order to interpret the results of the study it is necessary to 
understand how the data were coded. Most tables fully describe how the 
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information was grouped. The one exception ia the "type" school attended. 
For moat analyses, the post-secondary institutions were grouped as follows: 



I. Oufc-gf- State : California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michi- 

gan, Minnesota, Missouri, and all other out-of-state schools. 

II. University og Wisconsi n Major Campuses : UW-Madison and UW-Milwaukee. 

HI. University og Wisconsin Centers and Parkside and Green Bay Complexes : 

UW-Green Bay Complex (Fox Valley, Green Bay, Manitowoc, and Marinette), 
UW -Parkside Complex (Kenosha, Racine), UW-Marathon (Wausau), UW-Marsh- 
field (Wood County), UW-Rock County (Janesville), UW-Sauk County 
(Barshoo), UW-Sheboygan, UW-Washington County (West Bend), and UW- 
Waukeaha. 

IV - University Four - year : WSU-Eau Claire, WSU-La Crosse, WSU-Oshkosh, 

WSU-Platteville, WSU-River Falls, WSU-Stevens Point, WSU-Stout (Meno- 
minie), WSU -Superior, and WSU -Whitewater. 

V * ySteSSiU WSU -Barron County, WSU-Fond du Lac, and 

WSU-Ricbland Center. 

VI. Vocat^qnal-Technica^-Adult S chools : Madison Area Technical College, 

Milwaukee Technical College, and vocational-technical-adult schools 
other than Madison or Milwaukee. 

VII. Count y Teachers C ollege^ : Any County Teachers College. 

VIII. Private Institutions : Wisconsin private colleges and universities. 

IX. Other Private : Any hospital School of Nursing, any theological semi- 

nary, any private junior college, and all proprietary schools. 
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